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FOREWORD 


The present booklet may be regarded as the final form this 
autobiographical fragment, for the period covered by the text, will 
take. It may, later, form part of a larger whole. As it stands, it 
covers an exact period of mental change and cannot be affected by 
any further events or developments. 


In 1913, I expunged ail that was absurd or vain in the 1908 
memoirs. In some parts the 1913 version needed fuller explana- 
tion. This has been done. The reader has before him an exact 
statement of my thought down to 1908. 


From this edition I have omitted the 1909 trial, as my trials: 
will be collected and published in a separate pamphlet. 


Some later comments find a place in the appendices and the 
author's notes. 
Guy A. ALDRED. 
Glasgow, February 19, 1940. 


P.S.—In preparing this MS. finally for publication, I find that 
it is impossible to cover the ground adequately in one pamphlet. 
I have decided to divide it into two parts. Part I. covers my 
theological evolution and brings to the end of my Theistic days. 
The second part will deal with my Atheism, Socialism, and 
Anarchism, and discuss the proletarian movement thoroughly. 


MOTTOES. 
“{ think—therefore I am.”—DESCARTES. 


“To state correctly what I now am, it is necessary that I 
should state the means which I have had to acquire knowledge; 
and though this will set me to speak of myself from infancy up- 
wards, it is a story which none can tell as well as myself. But 
this speaking of one’s self is a pleasure at all times, whatever 
affectation might have affected to the contrary; particularly, 
where a man is not ashamed to expose his past career to the 
knowledge of all.’—RicHarp CARLILE. 


“Wait not to be backed by numbers. Wait not till you are 
sure of an echo from the crowd. The fewer the voices on the side 
of truth, the more distinct and strong must be your own.” 

—CHANNING. 


AN INTRODUCTORY APOLOGY 


This fragment of autobiography was written and published 
originally in 1908. That is thirty-two years ago. Naturally, the 
title was impossible. My elders in the alleged Radical and Revolu- 
tionary Movement discovered the title to be offensive. That was 
because they were neither Radical nor revolutionary. Their heresy 
was one of words only. Above all, they were devoid of humour 
and understanding. Outlook, they had none. They constituted 
and constitute a peculiar underworld of mental and_ political 
hypocrisy. They are intellectual by-products of Capitalism. 


The original title-page is reproduced as a curiosity, and as a 
censure of the author. Such a page merited criticism and helpful 
rebuke. When it was conceived poverty and wondering joy in the 
thought and struggle of life inspired my pen. I had searched 
anxiously and intensely for truth and I believed that I had found 
it. I have been in a hurry ever since I can remember, so far as 
changing the world and challenging error is concerned. This is a 
mistake in itself, for growth must be allowed its province. The 
fault is grievous but incurable. It defines my existence and it ex- 
plained that unfortunate title-page. I felt that my inward self 
had found a harbour of thought from which I could set forth on 
a life of social struggle and agitation. 


The title was unfortunate, amusing, explainable. It was 
pathetic in a way. I had no money and I had thought so much 
and, seemingly, so far. My thought and reading had been odd, 
as the English say; rare, as the Scotch express it. There was so 
much to tell and life was passing quickly. 1 raised what money 
I could; sacrificed my dinners six days a week; saved coppers; 
and attempted to describe the evolution of my thought, from State 
Church allegiance to Anarchist Revolutionary Communism and 
Individualism in a caption. This desire was ridiculous, impetuous, 
schoolboyish. | Sympathetic understanding would have corrected 
‘the folly. 


I was burdened with responsibilities beyond my years and my 
carrying capacity. I did not feel unkindly towards the bearing of 
these burdens, which were not of my making or seeking. Fate had 
imposed them and I saw them always with me. I saw no oppor- 
‘tunity of ever telling the story if I delayed. And so I wanted, as 
the Americans say, to spill a mouthful; to tell this full story of my 
thought all at once, and so to get it over. I wanted the world to 
‘know all about my spiritual adventure so that it might under- 
stand the angle from which I approached the tragedy of the social 
problem. 
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An Introductory Apology 


My ambition was faulty because it wanted complete imperson- 
ality. The service of Truth should be absolutely impersonal. It 
‘was human, all too human, this note of egotism. It proceeded 
from a feeling of standing alone against the world. A sense of 
personal isolation possessed me. I believed in truth, freedom, 
equality. I had no axe to grind, no idea of place or career, no 
mean pretensions. I was aggressive because I was young and had 
suffered. Much might have been forgiven me in the matter of 
style, with tremendously useful results to my mental development, 
to the evolution of my character, and to my capacity for social 
service. Nothing was forgiven me by the folk who prated 
scientific jargon; quoted Spencer and Huxley, Tyndall, Ellis, 
Kropotkin, and did not know how to treat truthseeking on their 
own doorstep. My errors of style were exaggerated absurdly into 
fundamental errors of character by these charlatans of revolt who 
could not utter an original word and could not pen an intelligible 
one. They sinned because they lacked that in themselves which is 
above all isms: vision, or spiritual grace. 


The evil done to my style and character by these Gentile 
climbers and poseurs from the Ghetto is final and cannot be un- 
done. I record it merely that my words might induce the elders 
of to-day’s heresy to treat kindly and understandingly some youth 
who arrogantly takes to heresy with all sincerity. Before con- 
demning the arrogance, or repulsing any seeming offensiveness, 
make sure you are rebuking only error and not destroying some- 
thing worth while. I do not suppose these words will have much 
effect. But they may reach someone who will pause and think. 
Age needs to be thoughtful as well as youth. 


Revised and abridged, this pamphlet was re-issued in Decem- 
ber, 1913, under the title, Dogmas Discarded. In many ways this 
was'an excellent title despite the dullness of its sound. It indicated 
the growth in freedom of my mind; the ridding of external shackles, 
and the development of inward allegiance. For this reason the 
1913 title is retained. 


When I first wrote this account of thought emancipation, I 
did not view the autobiographical record as a personal story, but 
as an essentially impersonal, subjective narrative of mind evolu- 
tion. What had happened to me, personally, seemed to be then, 
as it seems to me to be to-day, trivial. Poverty, imprisonment, 
abuse: these belong to the realm of objective adventure: external 
reality. They are but the brave trimmings of living: brave in the 
sense of gay, an almost idle colourfulness of appearance of living. 
What I have been and am in myself; what I am as a thinking 
being, is important. The thinking is the reality more than the 
thinker: a matter of imperative and imperious urgency. If career- 
ists kept an accountancy of their inward selves there would be no 
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careerism in the world. The crime of despotism, of dictatorship, 
and of careerism, is that it destroys all individual power of thought. 


Descartes never understood his own maxim: “Cogito, ergo 
sum”’—T think, therefore I am.” This magnificent motto is no 
argument for deity, no plea for a futile immortality. It is a clear 
definition of the eternal importance of the mortal soul of man, of 
the unchallengeable integrity of the individual. No man can be a 
slave, no man can be victimised or imposed upon by any system 
of authority or oppression, who has sufficient courage to accept as 
the keynote of his life this maxim: “I think, therefore I am.” 


To accept this maxim is to confront the world with conscience. 
Che individual proclaims in sovereign terms that he is the judge of 
all things, and that all authority must justify itself before the bar 
yf his reason and of his feeling. The maxim proclaims the emo- 
tional serenity and sovereignty of the mortal soul of man. Jf I 
may not think, then I am not. If I am, then I must think. This 
is the individual answer to the miserable Mussolinis, Hitlers, and 
Stalins of the world. This was the slogan which inspired our 
Protestant forefathers. It enthused the martyrs of Unitarianism 
and of Quakerism. Our more immediate Atheist forbears main- 
tained it when they developed the earlier struggle for the right of 
private judgement. With it, the Christians defied Caesar. 


“J think, therefore I am,” has been, since youth, my creed of 
life. Looking back, I consider my activity to date as an expression 
of that great historic adventure of the human race, the battle for 
thought. I consider the expression to be very feeble, and, at the 
same time, very real. An intense, blundering elementary failure. 
For humanity, despite world wars, thought adventure has not 
ended. It is but beginning. 


This work is re-published to-day revised as little as possible, 
because I believe in the conservation of thought and expression. 


Time has mellowed the egotism of my youth. Alas! it has 
not lessened the vanity of my careerist and opportunist critics. 
Their weakness has developed into a constitutional and incurable 
disease. They have wasted to titles, decorations, and suits of 
clothes; so much embroidery. They have lost their souls for the 
sake of the robes they wear. In each instance, they have donned 
a cloak of worldly success and hypocrisy. 
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I—BIRTH AND SCHOOLING. 


I was born on November 5, 1886, at 24 Corporation Buildings, 
Farringdon Road, Clerkenwell, London. The birth certificate 
shows that my birth was registered on December 21, 1886, in the 
Sub-District of St. James, in the Registration District of Holborn. 
The birth was registered by my mother, as my father took no 
interest, either in her welfare or in mine. 


If anyone cares to consult the marriage register, they will dis- 
cover that I was born in wedlock legally and not morally. My 
mother and father were married at the Church of St. Philip, in the 
Parish of Clerkenwell, on September 13, 1886—about seven-and-a- 
half weeks before I was born! My father is described as Alfred 
Arthur Aldred, bachelor, Dramatist, age 22, of 47 Amwell Street. 
His father is described as Alfred Aldred, deceased, Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturer. My mother is described as Ada Caroline Holdsworth, 
age 20, spinster, Parasol Maker, 24 Corporation Buildings. Her 
father is described as Charles William Holdsworth, Bookbinder. 
Actually, my father never. made a home for us. He continued to 
live at Amwell Street and I. was brought up by my mother and my 
maternal grandparents. JI have a very definite memory, my 
earliest, of visiting my father at Amwell Street, when I was three 
years of age. My father never discharged his family obligations 
and deserted both my mother and myself completely at the end of 
1889. Subsequently, both parents contracted bigamous marriages. 
The certificates of these marriages are utterly false in essential de- 
tails. This fact explains my attitude towards marriage and registra- 
tion, as stated in Leéters to the Editor. These certificates are dis- 
cussed in an appendix. 


At the age of five, I was sent to the Iron Infants’ School in. 


Farringdon Road. This has departed many years but I could go 
to the exact spot on which it stood. Factory buildings have been 
erected since on the site of this school. Here I was very happy, 
and I recall many things connected with this school with affection. 
The other day, in Glasgow, I was addressed, in a tramcar, near the 
Central Station, by another passenger who asked me if I 
remembered this Iron School. He also was a veritable “cockney” 
by birth and training, but had been resident in Glasgow for many 
years. He asked me if I could recollect the name of the head- 
master, but I had forgotten it. He gave it to me, but, although 
T noted it down, I have mislaid it. The Iron School has passed. 
So, I expect, have the teachers. Only memories remain of that 
which was once so real, so objective, so absolutely a physical fact. 
At the time, it seemed unthinkable that it could disappear. 
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at Edinburgh 


Birth and Schooling 


From the Iron School, I passed to Hugh Myddleton Higher 
Grade School. Here, at a formal opening by the Prince of Wales, 
later Edward VII., because I was the youngest scholar, and ought, 
strictly, not to have been admitted to the school, as being slightly 
under age, I was presented to the royal visitor. He shook my hand 
and uttered some pleasantry. Of course, I thought he was very nice. 


This was an ironic beginning for one who was destined to 
become a rabid Republican in later life. 


My school career was not too exciting. It had its moments. 
One of my fellow-students was the son of Jung, the Clerkenwell 
Watchmaker, who had been associated with Karl Marx in the 
First International. I have not the details by me as I write, but 
it will be remembered that Jung was murdered by a man who 
accused him of being a traitor and a police-agent. This made a 
great sensation at the time and caused a lot of talk about 
Socialism. 


As a result of some of the boys smoking, and inviting me to 
do so, I entered into discussions of the rights and -wrongs of this 
particular habit, its folly or usefulness. Finally, I joined the Anti- 
Nicotine League. My first adventures in propaganda were keen 
activity on behalf of this body and also as recruiting agent for the 
Band of Hope and Total Abstinence Movement. I had much en- 
thusiasm but no bigotry in the pursuit of these causes. I remain, 
a convinced abstainer from smoking and alchoholic drinking. I 
think both habits are injurious, although, obviously, the question 
is a personal one. With me it may be a bias of my boyhood 
from which I have no desire to depart. It would be foolish to do 
so at this late day, even if the temptation existed. 


Some success was attained in Mathematics, Scripture, and 
English. I developed a reverence for the English tongue and for 
the literature of New England. This influenced my later thought. 
Scripture fascinated me. Mathematics I considered a substitute for 
logic. It interested me as a course of mental study and proposition 
forming, and not as a prelude to mechanics or applied mathematics. 
Although I went to woodwork and studied chemistry, practical and 
theoretical, the studies that influenced me at school were the three 
already mentioned: Mathematics, as leading to and substituting 
for formal logic; Scripture, which plunged me privately into studies 
of Church history; and English. The pursuit of these subjects 
explain my attitude towards life. 
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II—ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 


In 1894 I became a member of the Church of St. Anne and 
St. Agnes, near the London General Post Office. Since then, the 
site of the Post Office has changed. But the Church of St. Anne 
and St. Agnes stands in the same situation, looking more lost than 
it did in the days when I attended it twice every Sunday. I attended 
this church from the desire of my grandfather, who had been born 
in the neighbourhood when narrow lanes and streets constituted 
the district, and had belonged to this church for nearly fifty years. 
At this time, the Rev. Prebendary Joseph Reynolds, M.A., was 
rector of the church. He was succeeded in the rectorship by the 
Rev. Septimus Buss, L.L.B. Under him I was confirmed and ad- 
mitted to the partaking of the Holy Communion. 


Mr. Buss was a very old man and the services commanded a 
very small attendance. Nevertheless, he aided me greatly. Many 
of my grandfather’s relatives were in Holy Orders and I was most 
intimate with one cousin, who, at that time, was a very popular 
curate at Holloway, and subsequently became Vicar of Deptford. 
A family conclave decided to make various sacrifices in order to 
send me to the University} with a view to my becoming a Priest 
of the Church. This dream was never realised. Originally, my 
tendency to think was not to blame. It was the narrowness of the 
Church outlook of the time. Few clerics would defend such 
narrowness to-day. My first crime was a real belief in Protestant- 
ism. This led to unforgivable associations. 


I liked the Church service right enough, but I was doubtful 
as to the urgency or necessity of many of the Ecclesiastical 
ceremonies. They seemed to have no especial bearing on religion. 
and were too often solemn in appearance only. Long faces, and 
nobly sad hearts, never go well together. Quite early during my 
attendance at St. Anne and St. Agnes I learnt that Church was not 
the place where men and women assembled, in entire forgetfulness 
of themselves, to worship at the sacred altar of truth. This failure 
I attributed to man’s hypocritical heart, to a kind of double-dose 
of original sin. 1 did not attribute the respectable fashion of con- 
ventional assembly to the influence and organisation of the Church. 
I came gradually to regard the Church, not as the fount of wisdom, 
but as an avenue to knowledge. Even here the Church proved 
useless. 
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TI.—MY DEBT TO THE RAJAH. 

In January, 1902, His Highness, Sir Madlio Singh, the Mahar- 
aja of Jeypore, visited London. The Rajah had the courage to 
cling to the superstition in which he was reared. When he visited 
Britain he brought with him, as his most treasured possession, “a 
travelling god.” 


At this time, I rejoiced in being a villager of the great 
Metropolis of London. I did not know that I was only a villager 
but the Rajah’s visit startled me into a recognition of that fact. 
It cured me of my London provincialism. It made me realise that 
the world was not entirely Christian. It prepared me to gain more 
knowledge from the Wednesday lectures delivered by the Rev. S. 
Buss than would otherwise have been the case. 


Up to the time that the Maharajah of Jeypore visited London, 
my vision had been crabbed. The world to me was London; and, 
as I realised to my surprise, not all London. The other countries 
of the world did not exist at all for me. The dominions of the 
British Empire were not even names. Scotland was a kind of no- 
man’s land, a hidden and impossible Thibet beyond some mighty 
wall, leagues upon leagues distant from the place in which I lived. 
I realised that there was a country called England because I lived 
in the chief city of that country. I knew vaguely that there were 
other cities in England. They were but names to me and not 
nearly so important as the names of the shops in the small part 
of London in which I had been born and reared. England was 
but a suburb of London just as London itself was but a suburb of 
Clerkenwell. I had never thought of any time but the present; 
of any city but London; of any London beyond the city, Clerken- 
well and Islington. I did pay a faint tribute to the reality of 
Highgate but as a place I had once visited on a horse tram. To 
me this seemed to be the back of beyond and merely gave character 
and reality to the portion of the city in which I lived. I was thoroughly 
ignorant and rejoiced in my ignorance. I was indeed the perfect 
London villager. Were I a Christian now as I was then, I would 
say that it was predestined in the star-dust that His Highness of 
Jeypore should travel from India to London in order that I might 
be cured of my Clerkenwell complacency. 


Of course, in some kind of way I knew that there had been a 
past and I realised that there must be a world. It was gloriously 
vague. History, geography, everything beyond the immediate 
locality of my experience was an indefinable alienism. My mind 
refused to form any impression of the past, just as it declined to 
form any impression of the distant in point of space. For all 
practical purposes, the world outside of London and the world 
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before my time belonged to the realms of folk-lore and fairy-tale. 
I must have understood that there was a world which was not 
Christian. But it was not the world in which I lived. It was not 
the world of my experience. And I could not conceive of it having 
any connection, any practical transport association with that real 
world of my understanding, the world called Christian. It was. 
a wonderful world of magic and myth; and it seemed to me that 
in order to enter into relations with it it was necessary to possess. 
Aladdin’s wonderful lamp. It was not a world but the caveland 


of Christmas make-believe, some strange land of pantomime. 1. 


was a typical Londoner and a typical Christian. What wonderful 
universal understanding and cosmic comprehension belongs to the 
orthodox mind! 


This narrowness of vision was ended by the Rajah’s invasion. 
One fine January morning I awoke and having an unnatural love 
of the newspapers I purchased a journal which directed my atten- 
tion in bold headlines to the visit of “the Maharajah and his God.” 
The description intrigued me and I purchased other papers, until 
at last I was familiar with several headings, such as “The God in 
the Car,” “The Rajah with the Image” and “The Rajah with the 
God.” Under these captions, the London press wanted us to under- 
stand that the Rajah had brought with him to Britain the image of 
his family-god, Sri Krishna. The visit of this pocket god caused no 
little sensation in certain religious circles. A silly season dis- 
cussion resulted and finally the story of the Rajah with his god 
was, to me, not something printed in a paper but a record impressed’ 
for all time upon the tablets of my memory. My feeling was not 
one of horror but of gratitude. I was grateful to the Rajah for 
his uncompromising allegiance to the orthodoxy of his forefathers. 
His orthodoxy made me into a heretic. 


The Rajah’s god was a substantial fact. It had invaded my 
petty little world. It had brought home to me the realities of 
other cities and of other religions. It had made known to me, as. 
no mere study could have done, the fact that Christianity was 
not the religion of the world. It had brought home to my under- 
standing the fact that there was an Oriental theology beyond the 
pale of Christian orthodoxy. I learned of: the researches that had 
been made by scholars like Max Muller and Goldstucker. I noted’ 
their names for future reference. I léarned of the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, and Bhagavad Gita. All had been translated and 


mtst be studied. I learned of Sir Edwin Arnold who translated the: 
last work under the title of “Song Celestial.” The hero of this. 


great epic was Sri Krishna, the god of the Maharajah of Jeypore. 


Previously, I had believed that Jesus Christ was the only in- 
carnation of god. Now I learned with wonder that Sri Krishna. 
was the most perfect incarnation of the supreme deity. He was. 
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CHARLES WILLIAM HOLDSWORTH 


Author’s maternal grandfather, who encouraged 
every phase of radical thought, although he was 
a life member of the Church of England. 


Charles Holdsworth was a strong opponent of war. He belonged 
to no party or radical sect, but introduced the author to atheist 
and anarchist literature and told him that thought must be 
followed am re seu, no matter what were the con- 
sequences. part he played in the author’s t : i 
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the guide, philosopher and friend of the great warrior Arjuna in 
the greatest of battlefields within the historical or living memory 
of man. In heroism, wisdom, love, and justice, spirituality, Krishna 
was beyond all others. Such was the Hindoo conception. He 
possessed miraculous power, both passive and active, and was god 
in man. To the Christians he was a myth. But to the Rajah, their 
poor Christ was a myth. Here was a pretty conflict. And it 
certainly stirred my poor parochial London mind to its very depths 
or shall we say shallows. Certainly I found it difficult to subscribe 
to the rigid theory of Christian incarnation. I could not contend 
well for the absolute reality of the substance of Christ when I was 
mocked by the shadow of Krishna Incarnate. The world had 
grown real and the laws beyond my realm of experience had be- 
come fact. A bad beginning for a Christian Boy Preacher. I had 
ceased from being the London villager. I was a citizen of the world 
in embryo. 


I was grateful to the Rajah for a further lesson. His Highness: 


was not satisfied to carry round with him one god. He had brought 
with him to London the image of his household deity, named Sri 
Gopalji. He worshipped this deity every day before he discharged 
any temporal duty or had broken his fast. To -the “lotus feet” of 
this image, he offered every morning and evening fragrant flowers 
and the leaves of the Tulsi plant, smeared with sandalwood paste. 
He recited certain formulae and made certain gestures, as enjoined 
in the Hindoo scriptures. I viewed this symbolism of image: wor- 
ship as ridiculous. But how could I develop my sense of iconoclasm 
at the Rajah’s conduct, unless I drew an analogy and objected to 
the image worship of the Catholic Church, to the images of the 
Babe, Mary, and Christ in his maturity. I pondered over this 
question of image worship. I wondered how much idolatry was 
implied by the minister in the Anglican Church turning towards 
the east. I wondered how much image worship was involved in 
the Holy Communion. I wondered if it was any worse to worship 
the image of Krishna, with incantations and flowers and Ganges 
water, than to baptise with Jordan water and to kneel before the 
Cross. 


Without doubt I was indebted to the Rajah. I was to live for 
a long time in the realm of metaphysics. It was to be a slow 
reluctant journey, my descent to the mother earth of economic, 
social and individual reality. I was concerned with theology, mis- 
called religion, where I should have wearied’ over economics. I 
had no sense of sociology. I was a typical priest in the making 
but the Rajah set my. feet on the path of understanding. He 
helped me to make the first descent from heaven to earth, from 
the unreal to the real, from the world of cloudland to that of 
matter, of social life and struggle. I had lost Christ, although I 
was, as yet, unconscious of the fact, without finding Krishna. Sub- 
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consciously, I had liquidated the incarnation in understanding: “I 


‘was. under’ a debt of eternal obligation to the Rajah -because ‘he’ 
-declined to visit London without bringing with him, from the back- 


woods. of the Hindoo religion, an image of his god. An Indian 
Rajah, an ancient image and a modern motor cat; and I ceased 
from being the London villager and was en route to losing com- 
pletely my Christianity. 


IV._THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


Between April 9 and July 25, 1902, Mr. Buss delivered a series 
of Wednesday noon-day lectures on “The Religions of the World.” 
I.attended these lectures with the object of making notes on the 
main points in each address, and writing a descriptive report around 


‘them. Mr. Buss regularly read and corrected each effort on the 


Sunday succeeding the delivery of the Wednesday address thus 
received. On the strength of his teaching I attacked the non- 
Christian religions. with both virulence and arrogance. Mr. Buss 
approved of the vigour without informing the criticism. But the 
Rajah’s “travelling God” had set me thinking. Mr. Buss further 
introduced me to philosophies which tended to undermine my 
orthodox conceptions. Certainly, my notes gave only a very slight 
indication, here and there, that heresy was.at work. 


I copy the following paragraph, exactly as it appears in the 
manuscript book containing the reports of these lectures :— 


“My First Notes, beg the purport of the ‘Wednesday Lectures’ 
given by the Rev. S. Buss, LL.B., at St. Anne and St. Agnes, between 
and inclusive of April 9 to July 25, 1902, concerning ‘The Religions 
of the World.’ ” 


Obviously, I expected to pursue a career of note-taking. 


At the head of each report I placed the date when the report 
was written down, as follows :— 


No. 1. ANCIENT EGYPT. 13.4.1902. 

“The Religion of the Ancient Egpytians’ was the subject of the 
lecture given by the Rev. S. Buss, at the aforesaid church, on the 
Sth inst. It was the first of a new course, and proved very interest- 
ing. The purport of it is given below.” 


No. 2. CHINA (CONFUCIUS). 16.4.1902. 

“As one-listened to the Rey. S. Buss’s discourse on Confucius, he 
was reminded of the words of the 146th Psalm: Put not thy trust in 
Princes. One recailled the denunciation of ambition by Wolsey in his 
famous address to Cromwell, of which, perhaps Shakespeare was 
more the author than the famous Cardinal. Trusting to Princes was 
the greatest folly. and misfortune of the life of Confucius. He 
narrowed his genius to serve princes avhere he should have enlarged 
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himself in the real service of mankind. He became the law-giver of 
the great, who scoff in high places—and declare there is no God, 
no right, no righting of wrong, nothing but power and purchase, where 
he: should have become the prophet of the poor; the mouthpiece of the 
oppressed, of those who anguish and languish in misery and want; 
the burdened many.” : 


No. 3. BRAHMA. 23.4.1902. 


‘As I listened to the Rev. S. Buss’s lecture on ‘Brahma,’ I thought 
of Atheism and the failure of Christian Missionary Endeavour to come 
to grips with what is called or termed ‘Infidelity.’ ”’ 


No, 4. SIAM: BUDDHA FROM INDIA. . 30.4.1902. 
“The Rev. S. Buss’s discourse on Buddha was more like a beautiful 
recital than a dinner-hour lecture. He quoted langely from Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia.’ ”’ 
_ “Born a prince, sheltered from disagreeable knowledge by his 
father, in turn, the young prince discovered that perpetual] youth was 
not the lot of man; that age came, that pain existed, and that at 
last, there was death. To-day, keen of eye and straight of limb; 
to-morrow—an object of pity And then—silence!”’ 


These four lectures may be taken as typical of the series. The 
fifth lecture dealt with the religion of “the Jews.” - It merely 
opposed the idea of Baal to the idea-of God. This theme was 
developed better in the next lecture, treating of the religion of 
Syria. In both instances, one felt that a dead world was being 
invaded to no useful purpose. The seventh lecture introduced the 
audience to the business-like religion of the Ancient Roman; the 
eighth was on Druidism, and was picturesque, but traditional, and 
not living; and the ninth told us of Mohammedanism, and its great 
division into,two irreconcilable sects. Their division into those who 
believe in oral traditions, and those who subscribe only to the 
Koran, forced attention to the great similar division in 
Christendom. 


Mahomet did not seem, to my mind, to be a serious challenger 
to Christian thought, the story of the crusades notwithstanding. 
Confucius, Brahma, Buddha seemed both ancient and modern. 
They belonged to the immortals. To understand my thought at 
this time it is necessary to examine these reports. 


The introductions quoted tell part of the story. “Confucius” 
makes. clear the fact that, as early as 1902, I believed in the 
emancipation of the poor and insisted.on a Theism of social 
righteousness. “Brahma” plunged me into an immediate and fatal 
consideration of Atheism. It implied the distinct need to study 
Freethought. The introduction to “Buddha” shows a distinct in- 
terest in the theory of the mortality of the soul, and its: influence 
on human character and conduct. I was treading on dangerous 
ground, but my ideal was the service of the common people. 


Passages in these reports were priggish and not too promising. 
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In the “Confucius” report, I wrote: — 

“Although a great exponent of Atthaism—the very name of which 
sends a cold shiver through one’s blood—he was good at heart. It 
may be said of him: He left the world a little better than he found it. 
That ib was very littl was not due to his Atheism, but to his error 
in serving princes.’’ 

Atheism made me shiver!’ This was bad. It menaced the 
progress of my thought. But the Atheist left the world better than 
he found it. Any failure was due to class association, not to his 
philosophy. This was good and promising. And I had not: read 
Marx at that time! 


This report contained the following passages :— 


‘Confucius was priest rather than prophet. Uf he had new wine 
he felt it might be conveyed in old bottles. Thus we find him, while 
still a young man, drawing up laws and reconstituting old Chinese 
customs. In the blossom of Spring, he -became a jail governor, 
‘because he thought it would give him power for good. Alas, men 
still think like that, even Christian men: las though the bad were 
predestined to afford the good an opportunity for place, expansion 
and success. 

“Tt is said, and Mr. Buss approved the saying as correct, that the 
work .of Confucius flourished and prospered, as does a flower at noon. 
But evil influences choked the good seed and undid the sower. And so 
the good flower of the morning was cut down in the. evening. 

“To my mind this seemed a gay conceit; and as Mr. Buss told the 
story of this flower that perished, I could not help thinking that 
perhaps no flower perished at all: perhaps there was no flower ai, 
morning, and no cutting down in the evening. Something perished, 
but it was not the flower—but a less important thing: the multitude, 
merely the multitude! I was disappointed ‘that Mr. Buss should be 
unable to see the wrongs of the multitude in his regret at the 
disappointments of Confucius.’ 


Reading this passage after a lapse of thirty-eight years, I feel 
that it contains the seed of my later thought. It promised the 
reasoned approach to life of my maturity. 


The concluding passage is not so good. It lingers with unction 
over the alleged miserable passing into the tomb’s silence of the 
Chinese sage: — 

“Failure followed failure, and the years went by. At last, acting 
on the advice of an ever faithful disciple, Confucrus returned home 
to die, to become no more, to cease entirely, according to his hopeless 
gospel of Atheism. And so he died without joy or hope, a miserable 
man, broken-down by misfortune, enfeebled by age, his ilast cry being, 
instead of one of praise, one of worldly hopelessness: ‘So little done, 
so much to do!” 

_ Only a Pharisee could have described the death of Confucius 
in these terms. One can hear the smack of the lips, the disgusting 
chuckle of self-satisfaction, the loudly declaimed thanks to the 
Creator! Actually see the oily smile of smug content at being a 
Christian ! How copiously must I have been dosed with the poison 
of ecclesiastical veracity. The antidote of natural reason was at 
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work, however, and thus escape from intellectual death was 
assured, | ; A ene : 

As promiséd’in the introduction quoted, the “Brahma” report 
consideréd' very fully the question of Atheism and conversion of the 
Atheist to Theism. It contained many sentences that I feel should 
be quoted to-day. I make no apology for reproducing these ex- 
cerpts from this first effort at descriptive reporting : —- 


_ No one ever has beon won over to the following of the one and 
‘Cnly True God by.the believer who states, in the face of reasoning, 
and without any pretence to understanding or sympathy, that he 
believes because he knows, because he has had the experience of God. 
Special experience, private revelation, is neither experience nor 
revelahion. It is worthless evidence.” 

““God’s thought of himself must be written in the heavens or the 
earth, in the heart and the mind of mankind. It must not be whispered 
like‘some old wife’s tale and noised abroad like a plague, a scandal 
from hell. God’s thought of himself must be full, open and free—a 
real message to all mankind.” 

“Tet the believer who bas some special ‘vision rejoice in his privileged 
intimacy with God. We shall discover the revelation in this ‘Tite. 
But let him mot despiso on that account, one who seeks common 
-knowledge and pursues the quest of truth along the path of reason.” 

_ “Many seek and so few find, ~ Vision without charity is faith 
without redemption, That is, no revelation, no knowledge, no grace, 
no godliness.” - 2 : 

_ “Men are Atheists only because Theism has failed to satisfy them 
‘and Theists do not understand them, do not understand their fellow 
creatures, their fellow children of God. That is an indictment of 
‘the Theists.” 

' “The unbeliever is the believer, revolted by cant, seeking the 
spirit of service; rather than the letter of prayer. He is concerned 
witli the fruit of faith, the works of the spirit, not the mysticism 
of indulgent self-reverie. He may be wrong: he is wrong; but what 
a wonderful garden of God he demands—a wonderful garden of lov- 
ing and understanding and service. Has not even this. despised 
Atheist a revelation also. Methinks the Sun of Faith is no respecter 
of windows. Its rays are not limited to creeds nor its light to special 
ehurches. It floods the world with light and illumines through every 
soul. Naturally, if God is, even Atheism must be a message of Theism. 
How could it be otherwise?’ 

‘Atheists are our brothers and not our enemies. Tho Atheists’ 
and unbelievers’ arguments must be treated of and disproved, clause 
by clause, until they recognise the fallacy attending their respective 
unbeliefs.: Evidently the Rev. S. Buss realises the truth, for each 
lecture, each subject, brings us to a point nearer God, to a clearer 
demonstration of the radiance of the divine existence.” 

It may be wrong to take pride in one’s achievements. It is 
wrong-to do-so. But it is very human. Open confession is said 
to be good for the soul; and so, I confess. to my humanness. I was 
not quite fifteen-and-a-half years of age when I penned these 
comments. I have them before me now in my boyish handwriting; 
and I feel a glow of pride as I read now what I wrote then. Which 
is wrong—but true. 
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This is how the report on Brahma concludes :— 


“The Hindoos, says Mr, Buss, have no ‘personality, no history; 
dates there are none. _ For does the Universal date itself? Does 
divine Harmony need a register? Satan may need a log book but God 
is not an attorney. He is the Father of all—the ever sustaining 
Harmony. ... One day men will know history for the nightmare of 
time, the story of fraud and crime, of Satan’s challenge to God, the 
record of man’s ignorance! History—how the love of kings con- 
quered the Jove of truth! 

“No personality; no history: no dates. Mr, Buss says this is 
Gindooism, What a wonderful idea! Just Being! Being as Being, 
ne cae apology; Life! Just Being. What a forecast of what 
shall be” 


The Brahma report shows that I was leaving nothing to 
miracle: Reason was the supreme guide. It was realised that. non- 
belief involved counter-beliefs. | Very few Christians seemed to 
grasp this fact. So I must have been very near heresy, though;! 
did not suspect it at the time. Outwardly, there was nothing very 
heretical in the attitude of a youth who held that reason was 
compatible. with belief in the existence and goodness of God, divine 
interference with ‘the affairs of men, and objective answers to 
prayer! Also with faith in the Divinity of Christ, and the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible! Inwardly, there was the faintest spark 
oi revolt, for I was single-eyed. Whatever was thought should be 
proclaimed. i 


Buddha, in these reports, wins my sorrowful regard : — 


“And so the prince turned from kingship as from vanity. He 
cast aside his rank and became a wandering missionary. He endeay- 
oured to reform the Church of Brahma and merely negated it for 
the Church of Buddha. Founded against the terrible rites and 
ceremonies of Brahmanism; Buddhism. has come to be one of the 
most idolatrous beliefs in the world. 

“As with Confucius, so with Buddha, we are compelled to note 
the darkness cast over his would-be-good life by the dismal thought 
of the eternal sleep.” ¥ : 


A little patronising and self-righteous, thinks the reader? 
Perhaps you are right, so far as the farm of expression is con- 
cerned. But the idea was not to pat Buddha on the cheek. I had 
sensed, for the moment, the awful pessimism of life; had seen its 
horrible uselessness, and shrunk, in Christian cowardice, from its 
realism. Buddha’s saintly heroism came as a surprise even when 
related by Christian lips. So I seemed to patronise where actually 
I approached with deep affection and respect. As yet it was im- 
possible for me to stand alone. God and Immortality were essential 
props tomy existénce. But I dismissed with loathing “the un- 
disguised polytheism of the Babylonians,” and rejoiced exceedingly 
in “the purity of the monotheism of the Jews.”- i 


' The first report on Ancient Egypt was not'so good as the 
reports on Confucius, Brahma, and. Buddha. Thus there. occurred 
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a pitying reference to the ancient Egyptian lower class worship of 
the elements of nature and of sacred animals! ‘Symbolical of their 
uninitiated state of being!” “Cannibalism!” 


“Excellent,” said Mr. Buss. He forgot to mention that 
Christianity centred about a cannibalistic propitiation for sin! 
That its theology was a perpetuation of Egyptian and other Pagan 
theology! That its rites and ceremonies had been handed down 
from a cannibal past! Perhaps he did not forget to do these things, 
but taught rather in ignorance. In my case, he. was an excellent 
agent of mental darkness—a splendid guide along the path that 
leads to the dungeon of moral and intellectual servitude. Fortun- 
ately, we were to part company at an early date. Tll-informed as 
they were in parts, these accounts of Mr. Buss’s lectures gave 
promise of that separation. 


V.—THE LAST DAYS. 


The Boer War roused my interest in the problem of War and 
Peace. I was opposed bitterly to this war and attended’ enthus- 
iastically Pro-Boer Meetings. I was interested, also, in the con- 
duct of war. Since I was opposed to the war, this was probably 
none of my business. I was much opposed to the treatment meted 
out by the War Office to Sir Redvers Buller, and regarded him as 
a great and able soldier. If soldiers and war had to be, I held 
that he ought never to have been superseded by Roberts and 
Kitchener. I held that he did the dirty work of the campaign and 
received no thanks. I drew up a:petition of protest on Buller’s 
behalf in Clerkenwell and obtained several hundred signatures. 


This activity, and my bitter opposition to the Boer War, ex- 
plains the essay I wrote and published on June 16, 1902. I dupli- 
cated it by the gelatine method—the simplest of all duplicating 
arrangements. The essay was set out as follows :— 


“THE LAST DAYS.” 16/6/02. 
PEACE OR WAR. 


By GUY A. ALDRED. 


This. essay opened clumsily:— 

“Throughout this great ‘Christian Land’—nay, throughout all the 
lands where white men rule, and over which the ‘Christian Flag’ 
flies’ there are to be found goodly men who cannot understand why 
men allow themselves to be dragged, step by step, down the ‘road to 
ruin’ without making an effort to save themselves; who, on. the con- 
trary, refuse to be rescued. Yet these goodly and earnest men, who 
would be shocked to think that they did not practise what they 
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preached, are doing the self-same, only on a much larger scale them- 
selves. _To show my readers to what I refer, I. would have them .con- 
sider the 21st chapter of St. Luke, verses 9- 30; the 15th chapter of 
St. Mark, verses 7-31; and the 24th chapter of St, Matthew, verses 
6-80, all-of which denl with the ‘second coming of our Lord. What 
I want to call attention to is the statement of Christ concerning the 
Last Days.” 


I then quote the familiar saying: “Nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom.” Upon which I comment : — 
“I want you to consider, dear brethren; Is this saying of the 
Master a prophecy or a warning? Many, nay most people regard it 
as the former. I, for my part, consider it to be the latter.” 


’ After the manner of the evangelist, I then give an illustration 
of a Bulldog who is being tormented, on a hot summer’s day, by 
a collection of “tvio- -legged curs.” ‘I described the dog’s reaction 
when, roused at last, he growls and finally scatters “the gallant 
lads to the four winds of heaven.” Upon this story I base the 
conclusion that the statement attributed to Jesus—I did not use 
the phrase “attributed to Jesus” in those days—is a warning and 
not a prophecy. ‘Though wars happened, I did not view them as 
inevitable. On the contrary, I viewed them as avoidable. 


The essay proceeds to discuss the Boer War, and comments 
on the policy and activity of Kruger, Botha, De La Rey, and De 
Wet. I then translate the saying of jesus as follows : — 

“Unless you give up worldliness, and seek justice and love, wars 
must be; and the Kingdom of Righteousness will come through 
violence and chaos.. It need not so come, Seek righteousnes, and the 
Kingdom will come through peace, The Herald of the Kingdom need 
not be seated upon a charger. But if nations and men seek power 
and riches, and Iive by policy, then the world is doomed to destruc- 
tion. The last days will be a devastation. Such is the meaning con- 
veyed by this prophecy and by the whole body of teaching of our 
Master Christ. ‘God has ordained it, wars are inevitable,’ is not 
the teaching of Christ. It is the defence of the politician who would 
plunge his country into war for the seeming benefit of a few who profit 
from ‘tharoc, suffering and destruction,”’ 


VI—THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL MISSION. 

In November, 1902, I noticed the advertisement of an evan- 
gelist named John Willoughby Masters, for rooms for Mission 
Services. Disappointed at the inactivity of the Anglican Church, 
I wrote to him, offering assistance. The result was that we opened 
a Christin Social Mission, at the Assembly Rooms, 5 Russell Road, 
Holloway, London, N. The meetings were advertised as being 
conducted by: “The Lyrical Gospel Herald, assisted by Master 
Guy Aldred, the Boy Preacher.” 


A circular published in connection with this Mission insisted 


‘on our sympathy with the best in all sects and no sects. We 
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wished to work out of the old ruts, and'to draw together compan- 
ionable souls by the common bonds of spiritual brotherhood and 
mutual consideration. All mankind had to struggle on against 
difficulty without and trials within. The Christian spirit could only 
be conserved, under such circumstances, by broad humanitarian 
social work. Total abstinence was part of our creed. Yet we urged 
that drunkenness was a malady requiring special treatment, not a 
crime calling for punishment. All judging and slandering we con- 
demned as wrong. In a word, Christianity, practically interpreted, 
meant to us the beatification of life on earth. 


I felt that it was necessary to inculcate incessantly the duty 
of social helpfulness. The Fatherhood of God implied the Brother- 
hood of Man. I accepted the logic of this conclusion completely. 
My sympathies daily became broader than the Anglican creed. My 
faith in reason was the deciding factor in my social and missionary 
activity. Pious other-worldism attracted me less and less. I was 
a citizen of this world but not a slave of its established interests. 
My service belong to to-day but my vision was towards to-morrow. 


My very first sermon as a Boy Preacher, delivered on Novem- 
ber 10, 1902, had the urgent dirge of struggle and service, of grim 
realism of mutual aid, for its burden. The text of this sermon was 
found in Gal. vi, 6: “Serve ye one another, and so fulfil the lew 
of Christ.” 


VU.—ANTI-CHRISTIAN THEISM. 


A few days after I had delivered my first sermoni as a Christian 
Boy Preacher, I became acquainted with a system expressly antag- 
onistic to Christianity. This teaching was to radicalise my outlook 
in a way never anticipated by its chief propagandist. The system 
‘was Theism, as promoted by the late Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A., 
‘the minister and founder of the Theistic Church. 

Charles Voysey was famous as the former Vicar of Healaugh, 
whose indictment before Privy Council shook the Anglican Church 
to its foundations. 

The Theistic Church advertised in the Times in those days 
regularly, offering a free batch of literature to truthseekers, etc., 
I answered one of these advertisements and received several printed 
sermons from Mr. Voysey, including his “Lecture on the Theistic 
Church, its Foundations, and the Bible.” Their author invited 
criticism. I read the lectures and tendered the criticism. 

J addressed to Mr. Voysey a closely-written, forty-eight paged 
foolscap criticism of his Theistic contentions from what I conceived 
to be the Christian viewpoint. In conclusion, I expressed the wish 
for an interview. 

Mr. Voysey replied promptly. He thanked me for my “long 
and courteous criticism” of his writings, but feared that “it would 
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be of little use to meet and argue with a man who sees no contra- 
dictions in the narrative of Jesus, or in the genealogies, etc.” He 
insisted, finally, that this objection to Christian teaching was all 
froth in comparison with the moral basis of his contention against 
the Christian scheme of salvation. 


I answered this letter promptly. At last Mr. Voysey agreed 
to grant me an interview. The first interview took place on Satur- 
day, December 20, 1902, at Mr. Voysey’s home, in Platt’s Lane, 
Hampstead. It lasted three hours and was very pleasant. Others 
followed. Mr. Voysey’s earnestness was impressive, and offered 
serious food for thought. His approach was rational rather than 
emotional. He objected to Thomas Paine’s Deism on the ground 
that it employed God to explain the world, but withdrew him from 
sustaining it. Paine’s deity was distant and cold, almost unto non- 
existence. Although Charles Voysey used the word Theism, he had 
none of the warmth of definition and belief in God that inspired 
Theodore Parker. Both Parker and Paine possessed an inspired 
radicalism of social thought to which Voysey was opposed, Voysey 
read his sermons, and possessed no oratory. Yet he was a force 
and possessed greatness within the narrow limits of activity he per- 
mitted himself. At first I liked and later loved him. But I dis- 
appointed him sadly. 


In that first interview, Voysey stated the Theist’s case for 
immortality. The argument did not impress me, because his 
approach compelled me to think of Atheists, who had served 
humanity steadfastly and loyally, without any hope of immortality. 
His Anti-Christian arguments moved me seriously and hastened 
my complete separation from the Church. 


It is anticipating the final consequence, rather than relating 
the immediate result of the first interviews with Charles Voysey, 
to say that Voysey convinced me that Religion was Virtue—the 
passion of good, that elevated and possessed mankind. It was that 
virtue enthused into harmony. The disinterested service of man 
by the atheist is religion. There is no other way of becoming at 
one with God. The unconditional service of man defines conduct 
that must arise out of a life that is in absolute accord with the 
supreme harmony of the universe. 


In reaching this conclusion, I embraced, unconsciously, under 
the influence of Voysey, the teachings of Zeno the Stoic. 


The most remarkable result of the Voysey association was its 
effect on my Christian beliefs. Voysey insisted that Christianity 
was an organised Atheism, an expression of man’s disbelief in Ged 
the Father. He denied Christ to elevate God. 1 sympathised with 
Voysey’s view but denied his conclusion, and disappointed, I denied 
Christ and abandoned God. But I accept the reality of the man, 
Jesus of Nazareth. To the extent that early Christianity implied 
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Atheism, and to that extent fully but only, I embraced it. I do so 
to-day. 


VIII—GEORGE MARTIN. 


On June 4, 1933, the People published an exclusive article 
headed: “Meet The Priest Without a Parish?’ A sub-heading 
declared: “But Everyone Loves the Rev. George.” That was the 
first I had read-about the Rev. George Martin since the days when 
I was struggling with my doubts, and emerging from a Boy Preacher 
into a Theistic Missioner.. I knew the Rev. George Martin very 
well “in those days.. He scandalised my folks by visiting me, 
dressed: in a porter’s corduroys, strapped below the knee, with a 
clerical coat, waistcoat, and collar and the usual ministerial hat, 
when he was not wearing a cap. He had founded a very ritualistic 
Guild of Communion and Service; was High Church in his outlook, 
and terribly good to the outcast. I used. to wander round the 
Borough with him, discussing Christian teaching, and pleasing him 
by my capacity for listening. -On Saturdays I visited his house 
and sat and read with him. He taught me Greek, in which-I 
am not interested’ I remember him going to prison for refusing to 
give evidence against a man who had stolen some trifle and con- 
fessed. to George Martin as to his priest. Martin had treated the 
admission as confessional. Summoned as a witness by the police, 
Martin entered the witness-box and refused to break his vow of 
secrecy.. He received and served a sentence of six months’ impris- 
onment for contempt ef court. The case is reported in the columns 
of the general London press of the time and in the local South 
London Press in particular. I have mislaid the cuttings and cannot 
tell the story as fully as I would like. Martin accepted the sentence 
like an old-time martyr and persisted in his refusal to tell. 


- George Martin, as I knew him, was a comparatively young 
man. He was clean-shaven and lived in an attic room, which he 
kept scrupulously clean. He did his own cleaning. This room was 
furnished plainly. The only relief was flowers, which he received 
regularly. from Devon. He had been a minister in Devon but had 
persuaded himself that a Christian priest must live the life of the 
people and if there are social depths, must sink to them with his 
people. He moved about a tough neighbourhood fearlessly, but 
was very gentle with all who erred and suffered. Every day he 
worked in the Borough Market .as a porter, and would leave the 
market to take a troop of eighteen down-and-outs across to Lock- 
hart’s Tea Rooms for tea or cocoa, bread-and-butter. He gave 
away all he earned and most of his allowance from home. When 
not ministering to the’ people, he divided his life between the most 
severe introspection and classical studies. He loved scholarship. and 
his ‘society was a joy, for its quaintness, his classical digressions, 
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and his broad human understanding. His studies had little. effect 
on his superstition. He subscribed to the orthodox church theology 
with more than enthusiasm. But scholarship had broadened his 
moral sympathies and in his love of service he knew no distinction 
of, person, creed or error. He was a most lovable and. sincere 
individual. My friendship continued with him long after I had 
become an Atheist and a Socialist. His attitude towards life in- 
fluenced me greatly and explains much of my later propaganda 
reactions. He taught me, by example, to be unafraid of conse- 
quences and to serve the poor. 

With this recollection before him, the reader may judge how 
George Martin continued his ministrations down the years.. The 
People 1933 description, to which reference has been made,. 
described him then as follows :— 

“He is a strange old man—this Priest without a Parish. He has 
no church, no living, No congregation gathers on Sunday to hear him 
reach. 

: “But go down the Borough Market and hear what they say about 
the Rey. George Martin, the man whom everyone loves. 

“My first glimpse of him was not encouraging. I had climbed 
up a the fourth storey of a tenement building in Maze-pond, a narrow 
street. 

“He stood across the stairway—a tall gaunt figure with a tangled 
grey beard and anything but a welcome gleam in his fiery dark eyes.” 

_ George Martin resented what he considered an intrusion. But 
when the reporter stated that he had brought a donation of food to 
be distributed among the poor children, Martin’s attitude changed. 

“ «Por my children,’ he remarked delightedly. ‘Ill see’ that they 
get them. Pray come in’.” 

This was typical of the man and of his-simplicity. He was 
being intruded upon just the same. His simplicity in his love of 
service did not face the fact. There is something pathetic, and yet 
humorous, about the man as he appears in this anecdote.. There 
always was. Humour—touched with sadness and not a little 
tragedy. 

The reporter continues : — 

“He beckoned me into a dingy little room. A washing of shirts, 
socks and linen was stretched on a line across the ceiling. 

““T do my own cleaning,’ he laughed, ; 

“A greasy mess of pudding was sizzling on a pan. 

* ‘And cooking,’ he added. 

“ “But tell me,’ he pleaded, ‘where you got to hear about my 
children. Poor little mites, they go about the market picking up scraps. 
Whenever I can, I gather them together, abont a dozen or so. Then 
I look at their hands. If they are dirty I send them home to wash. 
And when they all have clean hands I give them a cake each, and 


roy 


offer up a little prayer. I Jove little children’. 

The reporter could not persuade Martin to talk about -himself 
or explain why he gave up his living in the Church. As a matter 
of fact, George Martin sacrificed an income of £700 a year to -work 
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as a porter in the Borough Market at abouut eighteen shillings a- 
week, which he gave away after he had earned it by the actual. 


sweat of his brow and the tiredness of his limbs. 

When the reporter asked Martin why he had given up his 
living, the reply was: “That is something I prefer not to talk 
about.” 

The reporter continued : — 

“So I changed my tactics and talked about the old shoeblack 
whose outfit he had helped to buy. But Mr. Martin was not to be 
drawn, 

** “A nice fellow,’ he said. ‘I knew his father’.” 

From other sources, the reporter learned how George Martin 
comforted the sick and bore the burdens of the poor. 

“The Rey. George is allowed a remittance from his people, 
wealthy estate-owners in Plymouth. 

“But. he stints himself so that he may walk the streets o’ nights 
and give sixpence each to the poor down-and-outs in need of a bed.” 

The reporter describes what happens when anyone is in trouble 
in the Borough. They “see the Rev. George” about it! A coster- 
monger approaches the old clergyman. 

“ ‘Bill’s inside,” he says. ‘Had a drop too much on Saturday 
night.’ : 

“ ‘How much to bail him out? 

“« *& pound would co it.’ 

“The note changes hands and the Rey. George, passes on without 
waiting to be thanked. 

. “He meets old Jim. . 

“ ‘How’s your bad leg this morning, Jim? he asks. 

“ts a bit painful, sir,’ confesses Jim. 

“Right there and then, in the middle of the street, the Rey. George 
will offer up a prayer for Jim’s bad leg, and Jim will go off feeling 
better.” 

Whether George Martin is alive still I cannot say. I have not 
heard of his death and so conclude that he is in the land of the 
living still. 

The poor do need to be served. When I passed from Theism 
to Atheism I carried into my Atheist propaganda this idea of social 
service and ministering. One of the handbills reproduced in this 


pamphlet proves this fact. Later I became ashamed of my preten- 


sions in this matter and would have burnt the leaflet if that would 
have wiped out the fact of it having been issued and circulated by 
the thousand. Since then I have learned, from the people in various 
circumstances, who seek advice and assistance, and seem so puzzled 
by the struggle for existence and all that it entails, that there is 
truth in the idea of helping those who ought not to be helpless. 
Recognising this fact, I still do not understand why George Martin 
never realised that charity, even continuous and genuine charity, 
is not enough. It can never compensate for social injustice and 
inequality, although it may be a personal atonement. 
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APPENDICES. 


I.—CHARLES VOYSEY. 


“It is the right and duty of every man to think for himself in matters 
of religion.’—VoysrEyY. 


Charles Voysey played an important part in the evolution of: 
Freethought in Great Britain. He was the youngest son of Annesley. 
Voysey, a well-known architect,:and a direct descendant of John: 
Wesley’s sister, Susanna. He was born in London, on the 18th of 
March, 1828, and died in Brighton in 1912. Educated at the Stock-: 
well Grammar School, he spent four years.in a commissioned office: 
in Mincing Lane and "then abandoned the city for a clerical career.. 
He matriculated at ‘Oxford:in 1847, and took his B.A. degree in 
1851. A year later he married a banker’s daughter and was or- 
dained to the curacy of Hessle, in Yorkshire. He enjoyed this 
curacy for seven years, during which period he was vice-principal; 
of Kingston College in conjunction with his brother. I mention 
these details in order that one might understand the natural con-- 
servatism of the man. Charles. Voysey’s instincts were those of the, 
propertied class. His outlook was. naturally conservative and it 
was almost a miracle that such a man should have been impelled by: 
his own reason to have developed a radical attitude towards 
theology. 


In 1859, he proceeded to Jamaica on the invitation of the 
Bishop of Kingston. Here he ibecame curate under the British 
Crown of the parish of Craighton, where he remained till October, 
1860. He returned ‘to England and in the following March was 
appointed curate of Great Yarmouth. Six months later he removed 
to the curacy of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, and here he commenced 
his struggle against orthodoxy. It is assumed that Charles Voysey 
first turned to Theism whilst curate at St. Mark’s. This is not correct. 
Voysey was an anti-Christian before ever he was ordained but he 
took the view, which he often explained to me in private conversa- 
tion, that the articles of the State church were binding on no man’s 
conscience because they were subject to legislation and could be 
altered by the voice of Parliament even though the men who voted’ 
on the alteration were not Christians. 


He regarded the priestly oath to accept those articles and to 
uphold them as purely formal because even that was controlled by- 
Parliament. 
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As explained in my pamphlet, Socialism and The Pope, many 
distinguished scholars of the Church of England have upheld the 
view Voysey maintained. It was the view of Dr. Law, the famous 
Bishop of Carlisle; of Prebendary ‘Parr, the famous Anglican 
schoolmaster; of Archdeacon Paley, one of the most distinguished 
scholars the church produced; of Dr. Gilbert Burnett, the famous 
Bishop of Salisbury and classical scholar; of the immortal Bishop 
Watson of Llandaff; of Conyers Middleton, the célebrated divine 
and scholar: and of the distinguished Archbishop Tillotson of 
Canterbury. These are only a few of the great names in the Church 
of England of men who held the thirty-nine articles were not bind- 
ing on the conscience of the minister or priest, and that the State 
pulpit, should be a great free pulpit devoted to the preaching of the 
truth as the preacher understood it. 


It is a strange thing that Charles Voysey should have taken 
this view at his ordination, and yet afterwards, when Charles Brad- 
laugh—whom Voysey had previously defended against the bigots— 
was compelled by the conspiracy of lis enemies to offer to take the 
oath: as a matter of form in order to sit in Parliament, have 
denounced Bradlaugh for triffing with the oath and with the name 
of God. I was never able to understand this strange conduct on 
the part of Voysey, for Voysey’s argument before the Privy 
Council against his expulsion from the Church of England ministry 
were identical with Bradlaugh’s arguments against the Parliamentary 
oath. If Voysey was right when he was ordained to the curacy of 
Hessle in 1852, then Charles Bradlaugh was more than right when 
le took the oath in the House of Commons in 1886. In point of 
fact Charles Bradiaugh held the superior position for he had pro- 
tested his Atheism and demanded his civic right to affirm, whereas 
Voysey concealed his anti-Christian Theism for a number of years. 


In 1863, Veysey was dismissed from St. Mark’s Church for 
preaching a sermon denouncing the belief in eternal punishment. 
He was championed by Dr. Tait, then Bishop of London, who 
appointed him to the curacy of North Woolwich. Here he received 
a visit from the then vicar of Healaugh in Yorkshire, the Rev. E. 
A. Brooksbank, who sympathised with Voysey’s heresy and invited 
him to become his curate. Voysey accepted the offer and returned 
to Yorkshire where he worked for six months with Mr. Brooksbank, 
who then retired in Voysey’s favour. Voysey thus became the 
Vicar of Healaugh and in that position made himself famous. 


It was Brooksbank’s intention to supply Voysey with a pulpit 
from which he could challenge the Church teaching. Voysey threw 
his entire energy into expounding the Theistic doctrines which made 
his name so well-known in the controversies of the religious world. 
He now began his career as a writer. In the course of that career 
che is supposed to have issued over 2,000,000 copies of his sermons 
besides several thousand volumes against Christianity. From this 
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time on he spent his entire career in driving Christ out of religion 
and finding a place for God in the Universe. 


Voysey’s first printed sermon as Vitar of Healaugh discussed 
the question: “Is Every Statement of the Bible about our Heav- 
enly Father Strictly True?” Voysey answered this question in 
the negative. He followed this up by commencing his famous 
work, “The Sling and the Stone,’ which he first. published ‘in 
monthly parts, and subsequently collected into ten large volumes. 
Voysey commenced the publication of this work in 1865 and was 
immediately attacked by the ultra-orthcdox party of the Anglican 
Church. The Archbishop of York commenced legal proceedings in 
1868 and Voysey was charged with heresy a year later. For two 
years he defended his case in the Ecclesiastical Courts and at length 
appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The case was decided against him and he was ordered to pay costs 
and was deprived of his living in 1871. 


Voysey settled in London and founded his famous Theistic 
Church. Bishop Samuel Hinds organised a committee of 200. per- 
sons to assist Voysey in this work. The first service was held at 
St. George’ Hall, Langham Place. Four years later the Theistic 
Church moved to Langham Hall, and in 1885, they took over the 
church in Swallow Street, Piccadilly, which they continued to occupy 
till a year or two after Voysey’s death. The Theistic Church was 
but the embodiment of Voysey’s ideals and was unable to survive 
the passing of his personality. The Swallow. Street Church had 
an interesting history because it was the first Huguenot church 
built in England. 


Once established as a theistic minister, Voysey gave himself 
up to two great intellectual tasks. He delivered and published 
discourses in refutation of Atheism in which he explained the 
mystery, of pain, sin, and death, as being not inconsistent with the 
love of God; and maintained that Theism was a science of natural 
theology, and a religion of commonsense and therefore a religion 
for all mankind. On the other hand he attacked Christianity as 
being but the perpetuation of Atheism and being based on a lack 
of faith in the providence and goodwill of God. He revised com- 
pletely the prayer book, expelling from it all reference to Christ 
and preserving or revising all the services that could be used for 
the purpose of expressing joy and praise and simple faith in God 
as the Father of all mankind. His most iconoclastic work was 
entitled “The Testimony of the Four Gospels concerning Jesus 
Christ.” He published this in 1896. 


Towards the end of his life, although I never heard him avow 
it definitely from the pulpit, Charles Voysey gave up his belief in 
the future life. He told me constantly in private conversation, in 
the vestry of the Swallow Street Church, before and after his ser- 
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vices, that he found it increasingly impossible to believe in the 


immortal ‘soul of man. This is not surprising in the case of a: 


highly intelligent man whose life was a study of religion and 
philosophy and who was one of the founders of the Cremation 
Society. 


Although Voysey gave up immortality, he clung to the God 
idea tenaciously and bitterly attacked the worship of Christ. 


Voysey’s great error was to throw the wrong thing out of 
Christianity. He threw out Jesus of Nazareth and retained God the 
father. He ought to have thrown out God the father and have left 
behind Jesus of Nazareth. If you cast God out of Christianity, 
you throw out all the theology, all the miracles, and all the super- 
stition. You have left only the very human story of Jesus the 
carpenter of Nazareth, a number of wonderful parables and a 


simple, central ethic of brotherhood and service. If you cast out 


Jesus, you may certainly throw out a number of miracle stories and 
also the worship of a dead book, but you retain the cardinal miracle, 
the idea'of God. This idea is a blot on the universe and a negation 
of the real harmony of nature. 


Voysey was most unfortunate in this adherence to Theism. 


Very early in his heresy he was responsible for persuading Annie 
Besant to give up Anglicanism for Theism. She passed through 
Theism en route to Atheism and then en route to the gross modern 
superstition of Theosophy. One of her last efforts as a theist was 
to write a really wonderful hymn of which Voysey was very proud: 
He included this hymn in his famous “Theistic Prayer Book.” It 
reads as follows :— 


Never yet has been broken 
The silence eternal : 
Never yet has been spoken 
In accents supernal 
God’s thoughts of himself. 


We grope in our blindness, 
The darkness enfolds him: 
Q fatherly kindness! 
That he who beholds him 
May see with the soul. 


Still the veil is unriven 
That hides the All-holy: 

Still. no token is given 

That satisfies wholly 
The cravings of man. 


But unhasting advances 
The march of the ages: 
To truth-seekers’ glances 
Unrolling the pages 
Of God's revelation. 
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Impatience unheeding, 
Time slowly revolving, 
Unresting, unspeeding, 
is ever evolving 
Fresh truth about God. 


Human speech has not ‘broken 
The stillness supernal : 
Yet there ever is spoken, 
Through silence eternal, 
With growing distinctness 
God’s thought of himself. 


Voysey was disappointed terribly when Annie Besant turned 
Agnostic or Atheist. 


He was very pleased, when in November. 1902, I came under 
his influence and surrendered my Christian faith for his Theistic 
one. He was again doomed to disappointment for in due course 
I rejected Theism for Atheism. 


Voysey was. much given to using a famous statement uttered 
by Emerson on his death-bed. It is a rather sonorous statement 
for a death-bed but it has the merit of being true: and so many 
death-bed utterances are sentimental falsehoods. There was no 
sentimentalism in Emerson’s statement, but on the contrary there 
was sound sentiment and great depth of understanding. Emerson 
said: “The deification of Jesus Christ is the grand historical testi- 
moity to the meanness of man’s thoughts concerning God.’ Voysey 
accepted this utterance and indignantly rejected the deification of 
Jesus Christ. I accepted the utterance even more profoundly than 
Voysey and rejoiced in the meanness of man’s thoughts concerning 
God. I thought that God was only receiving his desserts. 


This difference of emphasis explains the difference between 
Charles Voysey’s approach to religion and the social question and 
my own. Voysey rejoiced in things established. He wanted to re- 
form the world slightly but he believed in it fundamentally. He 
believed in property but he hated speed. I remember once at 
Frognal his explaining to me, whilst we were crossing a road and 
dodging a motor-car, how speed came from the devil, and calmness 
and the old world order belonged to God. That was his conception. 


When the King of Sweden became interested in Theism, and 
privately avowed himself a member of Voysey’s church, although 
officially he was a Christian monarch, Voysey’s faith in. royalty 
knew no bounds. When Rufus Isaacs stage-managed the discom- 
fiture of Mylius for his somewhat stupid attack on George V., al- 
though I hold that the entire proceedings were unconstitutional and 
unlegal, if not illegal, Voysey had to preach a sermon in the king’s 
defence, as though the king did not possess enough clerical defenders 
within the established church. 
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There is no doubt that Voysey believed in the God of creation 
as things were and that I believed in the God of change. Hence 
he turned to the divine abstraction and I turned to the human 
teacher. 


Light is thrown on Voysey’s disappointment in me in the 
following excerpts from his letters to me: — 


December 22, 1902 :—“It is all as it.should be at present. Keep 

your convictions until you are forced to surrender them. For my 
part, if a God could create or allow to come to life a soul which he 
foreknew would be damned eternally, he would deserve to be damned 
himself. I would rather go to hell than live with such a fiend.... 
As you are an intelligent fellow, I ask you to think how many Gods 
you require. I only meed but one.”’ 
i January 7, 1903 :—“My dear Guy, I never expected you to be 
suddenly converted to Theism, nor do I think such a change desir- 
able. Go on in your own way, earnest, sincere, zealous; conscientious, 
and prayerful, and you will then surely be in the best way of learn- 
ing the truth which God would have you learn... . I wish you well 
in your mission. If your message is not exactly like mine that is 
of no. consequence so long as you are faithful to your convictions. ; 
. January 12:—“An old man and a true friend of yours (that's 
me) says that you will do well to be careful with that young brain 
of yours. It will not easily bear all the strain you put upon. it in 
writing and preaching and thinking. Go softly for a while if you 
can.” 

January 26:—‘From the first day I saw you and noted your 
earnestness I was sure God had chosen you to come to the fuller and 
richer light of his glorious Truth. Ail you need to do is to go softly, 
‘not to be ‘over-eonfident in yourself, and pray: night and day to be 
humble, not puffedtup or filled with any ideas of superiority in ‘con- 
sequence of the enlightenment of your understanding.” : 

February 8:—-‘‘Your letter to Mr. Buss I cannot value too highly. 
‘It contains the same prayer that I made in 1848, when I found my- 
self compelled to give up Christianity and take to God atone. i 
prayed Him to help me to go back to Christianity if it was His will 
that I should believe it. I have prayed so ever since. I wish. for 
nothing better than for you and for myself to live in the spirit of 
your itords to Mr. Buss. I hope you will always find help and com- 
fort in our dear church.” | 

August 15:—“I am glad to hear of your activity. But I must 
warn you against taking up the “Solar-Myth Theory” of the origin 
of Christianity for these reasons:—It is a subject outside all 
religious interest to-day. If you could prove Robert Taylor right up 
to the hilt it would not move a single Christian from his hold on the 
Scheme of Salvation. Moreover, only a small part of the Christianity 
myth is solar, or ‘can be connected at all with Sun Worship. You 
would do more good in attacking the scheme of salvation on moral 
grounds alone.” : 

' October 5, 1904:—“My Dear Guy, ... What I so deeply regret 
is that you should have passed into Agnosticism through Theism. I 
had rather never have seen you than to have helped you into your 
present line of thought. But you will be guarded and kept safe if you 
-eling to the best virtue you can reach. Stick to goodness and purity 
and to brotherly love and then, in these paths you will find the God 
you Hive lost sight of for the moment. Ever affectionately yours, 
Charles Voysey.” ° 
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Voysey’s disappointment was intense. But he took it.very 
sportingly. He remained my friend, and even my affectionate 
friend, till the day of his death. When I was in prison in Brixton 
in 1909 for sedition, he travelled from extreme North London to 
Brixton in the South-West once a week to spend two hours with 
me in private chat. He had obtained this special privilege by direct 
application to the Home Office and by a bold avowal of his friend- 
ship for me despite his objections: to my opinions. During that 
period he was at great pains to see that my son was never in want. 
When he learned that the late Sir Walter Strickland had written to 
tme in prison, his delight knew no bounds. Friendship.and a quaint 
snobbery combined to make him feel that my future was assured. 
Alas! The day after my release he welcomed me specially to his 
house in order to see if he could arrange for a more prosperous 
future according to-his outlook of things. 

When I attacked him bitterly for his defence of Rufus Isaacs 
in the Mylius business, he accepted it as a sad difference of opinion 
but betrayed. no personal ill-will in consequence. This reaction to 
me was magnificent. i 

Voysey did:a tremendous work in his’ tense, consistent, unre- 
lenting war on the superstition of Christianity, But he failed to 
realise the real political significance of Christian origins and he did 
not understand, therefore, the place of the Christian ethic in social 
struggle. .He had a broad sympathy but a narrow vision. He was 
great in friendship but small in his intellectual concept: This was 
his error and his misfortune, but it lent power to his particular work. 

In 1912, I published, under the title, The Rebel and His 
Disciples, a complete resumé of early Christianity, in which I 
eulogised the character of Jesus, and repudiated the idea of God. 
Writing from his sick-bed, which was also his death-bed, on April 
20th, 1912, Voysey swallowed his disappointment as was his custom, 
and wrote: — 

“As p piece of research it does you credit, though, of course, I 
cannet agree with all your conclusions. I wish your fine talents were 
employed on higher aims; but that is not your fault.’ * 

Voysey was wrong. My talents were employed on the highest 
aim possible, the redemption of mankind from slavery and error. 
The lettet from which I have quoted contained many beautiful per- 
sonal expressions of friendship. It was in line with the entire tone 
of his life and of his ten years’ correspondence’ with me. 

Perhaps, after all, Voysey built far better than he-knew. It 
is not always given to us to understand our mission or to realise 
the functions that we are destined to discharge. Voysey was 
horrified at the thought that he was responsible for my becoming 
an Atheist and a revolutionist. _He did not appreciate the grotesque 
absurdity and the truly irreligious character of Theism. Never- 
theless, that may have been his contribution to social progress: not 
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to be an Atheist himself but to manufacture Atheists. He was so 
terribly conservative yet he handed out to me books that developed 
more and more the Anarchist in my make-up. He was shocked at 
the idea of Red Republicanism yet I never listened to one of his 
tirades against Christianity without recalling the words of Omar : — 
“Ah, love, could you and I conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire ; 

Would we not shatter it to bits and then 

Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire?’ 

Dear Charles Voysey, I have long wanted to express in a some- 
what incomplete fashion—for I realise my inability to be thorough 
in the matter—my indebtedness to you. Had I a pen of a Hazlitt 
or of a Charles Lamb, I would portray you in all your strange mix- 
ture of rough heresy and timid conventionalism. I would tell the 
story of your thought with the affectionate humour that your good 
nature and earnestness in life deserved. JI have no such pen. I 
can only recall the facts bluntly. That crude record must serve as 
your memorial until some other pen takes up the task of perpetuat- 
ing your memory for the edification of generations as yet unborn. 
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REV. GHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 
Minister of the Theistic Church, as the author knew him. 
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Il—THE BOY PREACHER. 

Because of references that are made sometimes to my activity 
thirty-eight years ago, as a Boy Preacher, I reproduce in part two 
sermons I preached at the time. The passages speak for them- 
selves and I commend them to the attention of my Christian critics, 
always remembering that since I was a boy preacher, I ought to 
have grown in wisdom and understanding, or at least, to have 
profited through knowledge and experience. 


TWO SERMONS. 
(1) SERVICE: THE LAW OF CHRIST. 
(Delivered on November 10, 1902, in the Gospel Hall, Holloway.) 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
—Gal. VI, 2. 
My text is found in the sixth chapter of the Apostle Paul’s 
epistle to the Galatians, the second verse. Paul is not the best 
interpreter of Jesus and some of the earliest Christians regarded 
him as an apostate rather than an apostle. He was the founder of 
Christian dogma and not the teacher of Christian thought. He 
breathes slavery and submission to authority whereas Jesus brought 
liberty and challenged authority. But he experienced rare inter- 
vals of grace and enjoyed glimpses of truth. His picture of charity 
is epic literature and is assured of immortal rank in the thought of 
the world. It is as useful to remember as it is beautiful to con- 
ceive. To the same high order of understanding belongs Paul’s 
definition of the law of Christ. Paul may have defended and 
urged servitude. If he did so, let his teaching be rejected and con- 
demned. But he defined the message of Jesus as Service. Let this 
be remembered and practised: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ)” 


What an injunction! If from the time that Jesus died on the 
cross to the present day, the Christian world had remembered this 
ethic and faithfully pursued it, what a different world we would live 
in! How much less would have been the travail of man! Instead, 
the history of Christendom has been a history of warring churches; 
of opposing creeds; clashing personalities; poverty and property; 
wars, and rumours of wars, defended even by theologians as 
evidences of the mysterious handiwork of God. Christianity has 
been preached as the Gospel of Success, whereas Jesus made the 
Word Incarnate identical with failure, was himself a failure with- 
out qualification, and taught that the purpose of life was not 
success but service. We could drink of the cup of bitterness from 
which Jesus drank; we could be baptised with the baptism of 
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suffering; but we must not aspire to lord it over our fellows as the 
Gentiles did, the Pagans or the followers of Caesar! The ®yorld 
was wrong. It was crazy with wealth and power and authority. It 
was not the world of Jesus but the world of Caesar. The vision of 
private wealth was not the vision that inspired the struggle of Jesus, 
and lent grace to his life. His vision was service! “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil ‘the law of Christ.” 


The language is clear and explicit. It is to be understood in 
the strict, literal, and grammatical sense. Paul says that if we 
would be Christians, if we would follow Jesus, we must serve each 
other; our wealth and talents must be common; we must belong 
one to the other; we must allow none to: sorrow needlessly; we must 
hot starve another whilst we wax fat; we must serve the fatherless, 
lift up the fallen, restore happiness: serve. Not grandeur but 
grandness. Not dominion but infinite yearning, infinite under- 
standing. Not power but power to serve. Jesus filled the world 
with compassion and the Christian ages have filled the world with 
passion. Creed and greed where Jesus taught and exuded love— 
whimsical, smiling, understanding. Dying to serve the folk, jeered 
at and deserted, filled with a tremendous weariness he prays.: 
“Father, forgive them! They know not what they do.” 

’ Down the ages men have persecuted genius and have known 
not what they did. It is ignorance not intent. And so the great 
understanding response, the magnificent commentary of pain 
arrayed in failure: Forgive! In making this utterance, Jesus 
ranks with his lily of the field, and Solomon or Caesar in ail his 
pomp, wears no mantle equal to the robe of compassion that Jesus 
wrapped about the nakedness of his seeming failure. His agony 
taught the message: The Son of Man has come to serve! Whoso 
would be a Christian must give, not take: must endure, not inflict : 
must minister unto the people. To be a son of glory, to have 
genius, and to be'truly great, one must serve and not seek to rule 
the people. 

This teaching of service destroys the Christian Church but 
founds Christian society. It undermines throne and altar but it 
honours struggle. It makes life not a worship but a struggle. It 
makes Truth not the creed but the integrity of mind and conduct. 
It breathes peace, but the peace of conscience, the peace of service, 
the peace of unyielding martyrdom, the peace that brings not peace 
but a sword. Not the sword of kings but the sword of man, the 
sword oi truth, of justice, of the. kingdom of heaven on earth into 
which the rich cannot enter. Churches may totter, kingdoms 
fall, social systems change: but down the ages, until at last man 
shall know and live the truth, will thunder the message: “Beary ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of. Christ!” 

Service is not just the message of Jesus. It is the law of 
Christ. And who or what is Christ? Jesus is not Christ. Jesus 
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is the man, the messenger, the bearer of the word, the truth-carrier, 
but not the torch. The word inspires him but he is not the word. 
Christ is the torch, the indwelling urge, the inward must, the~con- 
centrated enlightment. Jesus was possessed with the Christ-spirit 
and is called Christ from the poverty and happiness or unhappiness 
of our expression. Christ defines the function of Jesus and expresses 
our sense of his worth and genius. It is serviceable but inaccurate. 
Jesus died: but the Christ-power like the spirit of genius, survived 
his betrayal and execution. 


The law of Christ is not an exclusive obligation imposed on 
us by Jesus. It is the law of human well-being. Until, and unless, 
we do bear each other's burdens, society will continue in folly, 
crime and disease. Wars, prisons, poverty, and hypocrisy must 
flourish. Bunyan’s Mr. Badman and Dicken’s grotesque hypocrites 
will occupy the chief seats in Church and State and mistake them- 
selves for humanity. The Devil will rule where God. should in- 
fluence. Yet the Devil is a very mortal foe. He will preside in 
the market-place and rule over the Court only so long as men per- 
mit. The day we bear each other’s burdens and so fulfil the law 
of Christ, the devil will disappear from society. The New Dis- 
pensation will dawn and we will enter into the inheritance of the 
Kingdom, a new heaven, and anew earth. 


(2) JESUS AND GOD. 
(From a sermon delivered by the author on January 25, 1903, 
under the auspices of the Christian Social Mission, Russell Road, 
Holloway, London, N.) 


I am separating myself shortly from this Mission for the same 
reason that I declined to be limited by the Anglican Church, of 
which I am a member. I object to the Church of England attitude 
towards the so-called Nonconformist. I do not believe that. con- 
formity is the original Christian virtue. On the contrary I believe 
that Christianity arose in rebellion and manifests itself in rebellion. 


John Knox was degraded from the priesthood for breaking his 
ordination vows and being a rebel, guilty of that old crime, “con- 
tumacy.” The Reformation martyrs were rebels. That is why 
they were burned at the stake. Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, man of caution, and courtier, driven at last to revel in his 
own understanding, was a rebel when he made the magnificent sign 
of burning his “cowardly” hand—the hand that signed the fear- 
impelled recantation! 


I am opposed to the Anglican Church when it condemns Non- 
conformists: but I am’ no less opposed to the exclusiveness of the 
Nonconformist bodies. Exclusiveness is not a Christian virtue but 
a worldly affectation. .I do not believe that Christianity can be 
defined by any creed or expressed in the terms of.regulated articles 
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or elaborate catechisms. I believe: that Christianity is a way of 


life, a method of approach to the problems of existence, and not’ 


To my mind, a Unitarian may easily be a better Christian than a 
Trinitarian. But it does not follow that even Unitarianism is 
Christianity. What is Christianity turns. upon Jesus’ view of God 
and of man’s. relationship towards God, and how far the alleged 
Christian understands the significance of the view of Jesus. 


_ The Orthodox would monopolise Christianity and deny the 
right of Christian fellowship to those who are called Liberal 
Christians. Did not William Ellery Channing have to fight against 
the system of exclusion and denunciation in religion? And did not 
even Channing’s Communion exclude, in life, Theodore Parker and 
drive him into’ even further independence? In death, it acknowl- 
edged him and prefers him to Martineau. The preference is 
justified. There is no comparison between: the genius of understand- 
ing and warmth of feeling and imagination of Theodore Parker and 
the sonorous, ineffective, platitudes of James Martineau, ‘Parker! 
interprets Jesus of Nazareth. Martineau entombs the same Jesus. 
Parker makes Jesus live for mankind precisely because he dispenses 
with idolatry. Martineau chokes the soul of man and kills the 
reality of Jesus simply because his one*concern is idolatry. He 
flatters to destroy. Precisely on this account the orthodox rank 
him high above Theodore Parker. In so doing, they deny the truth 
and the purpose of Christianity: they manifest their anti or 
Counter-Christianity. For the system of exclusion and denuncia- 
tion is not merely not Christian. It is a negation of Christianity. 
It is Counter-Christianity rampant. It is virile. opposition to the 
teaching and revelation of Jesus of Nazareth. j 


The Orthodox conclude that Unitarianism, by a tremendous 
stretch of generosity of mind, is the very limit of Christian Com- 
munion. It is possible that they would not concede so much were 
it not that, otherwise they would have to dub as Infidel, Milton, 
Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Price. They feel that to repudiate 
men of such genius is to deprive the Christian Communion of the 
very flower of the spirit. Even the mediocrity of orthodoxy hesi- 
tates at paying such a price for its exclusiveness. Even mediocrity 
is both appalled and elevated by genius. So Unitarianism is at 
last granted a concession: it may be allowed a wee snugeled patch 
in the consecrated land of Churchianity. All which is to the good 
so far as it goes: but it is merely an urchin glance from beyond 
the threshold at the real garden of ‘Christian grace and beauty. For 
Unitarianism is‘ not Christianity by the grace of concession ‘and 
Trinitarianism’ is not Christianity in the plentitude of its power and 
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initarianism i fusion of 
lory.. On the contrary, Trinitarianism is merely a confusion o 
Christianity, a gross and mischievous error, and Unitarianism ‘is 
but the beginning of Christian understanding. Unitarianism is the 
introduction to Christianity not the inevitable appendix. 


This fact is, itself, but an introduction to a veritable volume of* 
facts overlooked in amazed’ dismay by the majority of Christian 
Preachers. Trinitarian exclusiveness.of communion has harmed the 
Church, depressed the pulpit, stagnated the preacher, closed the 
Bible, and denied the message of Jesus. It has dwarfed the man- 
hood and rendered worthless the word incarnate in Jesus. qt has 
diffused error where the purpose was to shed light. And it has 
reduced the records of the Christian Brotherhood to one black with 
bloodshed and murder, like the record of an Empire, inspired with 
the lust of conquest and expanded dominion. It has promoted: 
death where it should have established life. It has Pence 
spiritually, morally, mentally, socially, and economically. i e 
essence of life, in times of slavery, is heresy : and heresy in ses 2 
heresy leading to harmony, fellowship in freedom. Not rea me 
this fact, the Christian Church established books to the past. an 
not to the future. Its great preachers have been and are not any 
more. Its great exponents once were yet are not to-day. It has a 
past but no present and no future. It dies reluctantly, looking 
towards yesterday. It retreats from living action to dead worship. 
It not merely dies to-day but it kills yesterday. For ue 
denies the living sons of men to-day denies also the son of man 
yesterday. And these dear orthodox preachers are all wrong. : 


Christianity is not the property of a sect. It is the wealth, 
the common wealth, of humanity. It is the legacy of all mankind. 
It cannot be shut up in a few lines of an abstract and ridiculous 
creed or compressed into a few dull propositions. | Christianity is 
a declaration of fire, light, freedom: the proclamation of the integ- 
rant soul of man. It cannot be parcelled into the commonplace. 
The soul of man is regal—the concentrated regality of the universe. 
And a creed is plebian—-an article of cloddishness inarticulate. 


The men of creeds were nof the great preachers. The greatest 
Christian preachers do wot belong to yesterday. They have to be 
born. Christianity has not been expounded finally. It yet has to 
be expounded. If the Church is dead, it is of its own volition. 
Dead it may be: but Christianity is not dead: for its work is ise 
completed. Its task is only maturing. Christianity commenced a Hee 
era in the history of the world; a new era whose laws and teachings 
we are fulfilling and destroying. ~ 

The story of the ministry of Jesus, of his absolute loneliness, 
of Gethsemane and Calvary, of his revelation, is an epic of bieg- 
raphy and symbolism that will never die as long as man lives. vad 
revelation of God is a wonder of beauty and mysticism. The glory 
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of his teaching is its simplicity, bold, clear, beautiful and substan- 
tial, like granite. — 

' In the Fourth Gospel we have great play made of Jesus’s 
revelation of the Father. The Jewish record of the tradition to 
be found in Matthew is almost as insistent and metaphysical. In 
both instances the idea of revelation is Greek. It is the singular 
purity and usefulness, the purpose of the incarnation, that is Hebrew. 
In plain language we are told that Jesus has revealed or declared 
the Father. : 

What does this mean? 


That most orthodox of Congregational Ministers, who mistook 
Trinitarianism for Congregationalism, in his work on the Priesthood 
of Christ, endeavours to explain the sense in which Jesus revealed 
the Father. Dr. Parker published this work in 1876. He had 
commenced his ministry in London seven years before—-at the 
Poultry Chapel, on September 19, 1869-—and he had complained, 
in his opening address, of “the puerility” God had “to tolerate in 
His services.” He deemed it a proof of the divinity of Christianity 
that it had not.“been ruined by its preachers ere this’ and a won- 


der “that it has survived the cruel kindness of its shallow exposi- 
tors.” . Joseph Parker did not realise that he, in his narrow and’ 


false doctrinarianism, would add to the number of those shallow ‘ex- 
Positors in his own person. ° But for his incredible capacity for 
orthodoxy his exposition might have been militant where they were 
only dull, his sermons removed from the mediocrity of superstition 
to the genius of understanding. Vet he did tremble on the threshold 
of enlightened exposition. And his explanation of how. Jesus re- 
vealed the Father needs but subtle correction to become both true 
and beautiful.. I adopt it boldly to my own ends. 


Jesus did not reveal the existence of God. The idea of God’s 
existence is pre-Christian. 


' Jesus did not reveal the Fatherhood of God. This idea is pre- 


Christian also. Apart from innumerable pre-Christian pagan state-. 


ments of the idea of God’s Fatherhood, there are repeated Old 
Testament references. 

Jesus did not reveal or proclaim the idea of the mercifulness 
of God. This also is pre-Christian and Jewish. Moses taught it. 


The essential conception of God he did not declare. But he 
embodied the idea of God—visibly. He made the father intelligible. 
He incarnated his word and made that word distinct from his own. 
He that saw and heard Jesus, saw and heard God. 

Jesus did 2oz reveal God as the author of the universe but as 
the servant of man—dwelling in harmony and fellowship with his 
fellowmen-—manifest in the universe. He did not teach a God 
who could command but one who yearned to be useful. Jesus 
revealed God as the Great Physician, the divine philanthropist, the 
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lone warrior and pioneer of ideas and ideals, the glorious embodi- 
ment of supreme failure and rendering perfect the harmony of the 
universe. Let us ask where Jesus saw God, and the answer is in 
the healing of the sick; the feeding of the hungry; the acceptance 
of humiliation without incurring indignity; tendering sympathy yet 
experiencing no defilement; stooping to death to triumph over 
annihilation. Failure in a world of Power and Oppression leading 
through service to a world of harmony and love. 


Such was the poetic grandeur, such the prophetic vision, the 
mighty yearning, the glorious mysticism, that Jesus ‘called God. 


The God of Jesus was no Paley watch-argument needed to ex- 
plain the universe. He was the personified inspiration of its change. 
He was not the world’s creator but the world’s recreator, the 
destroyer of what had been and what was, the author of what was 
io be. The God of Jesus was the providence of the world to be, 
the sustainer of the oppressed in their day of tribulation. 
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lil—TRUTH, ORTHODOXY, AND REGISTRATION. 


Reference is made in the first chapter of this pamphlet to the 
circumstances of my birth. The facts explain my attitude towards 
the non-importance of registration of marriage and the supreme 
importance of truthful registration of births and deaths. 


Orthodox people have opposed Socialism by declaring that it 
would not work and have spent their mature years in upholding a 
Capitalism that does not work. They have declared that Socialism 
would involve bloody revolution and proceed to defend Capitalism 
when it involves bloody war. The person who will not kill his 
fellow-man is abhorred as a coward and an undesirable citizen. To 
my mind this does not make sense. If revolution is wrong, because 
blood might be shed, then war must be wrong, since the sole pur- 
pose of war is to shed blood. If the objection to Socialism is that 
it may not work, then Capitalism should be opposed since it dees 
not work. The same thing applies to marriage. 


My early pamphlet on Socialism and Marriage, and my sub- 
sequent essays on the same theme, will be reprinted later. These 
essays define clearly my views on the mating question. I favour, 
definitely, the Scots Law of Marriage, by habit and repute, and by 
declaration and consent, because of its superior morality and 
common sense. The English Law of Marriage I consider both ob- 
jectionable and stupid. Personally, I do not believe in marriage 
iaws at all and I have the integrity to state plainly what I believe. 
Also, it has been my endeavour to base my life on my principles. 
If views cannot be lived they are not worth expounding. I do not 
believe in Free Love as an excuse for license. I believe in the prin- 
ciple of Free Love. Furthermore, since I do not expect my neigh- 
bours to turn radical overnight because I live next door, I believe 
that, under a sane system, the problem of sex association will be 
solved in the same way as we deal to-day in democratic countries 
with religion. The various sectarians worship God, each in his or 
her own way, or not at all. They meet in the secular and social 
world as fellow citizens. Different forms of mating will exist, side 
by side. No one will be shocked and no one will be hurt. 


The orthodox moralist is a very cowardly person. He pro- 
claims, with conventional loudness, that Free Love will’ not work 
and then he conceals all the skeletons of his marriage system. He 
begs you to permit him to enjoy his vice sub rosa. After he has 
conjured up all the diseased visions of a tortured imagination, and 
dilated on the imaginary vices of Free Love, he dares. you to say 
nothing about his marriage system. If you point to an adultery 
here, and an unhappy mating there, the defender of the marriage 
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This will answer many questions as to whether the author is English by birth, urged by people who believe 
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system is horrified and cries: “Hush! Hush! It is not fair. You 
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Church. He wanted a magnificent blasphemous falsehood. It 
dooked better, Nothing like a gaudy lie. Whether his 1904 
marriage was his only bigamy I cannot say. Since his family 
knew, and my mother’s family knew, that he deserted both her and 
me in 1889, to engage in housekeeping with another party, it seems 
very reasonable to suppose that he “married” more than twice. In 
any case, the 1904 details can be contrasted against the true details 
of the 1886 marriage. : 
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‘the statement made in this 1904 marriage rertificate. The reason 
is that there never existed an Arthur Rosebery such as is described 
in that document. Compare this marriage certificate with the facts 
that are known and with the previous true marriage certificate, My 
father was a lieutenant in the navy. He confers this rank on his 
father, who never served in the navy. His falsehood plays with the 
original Christian names of himself and his father. When the two 
‘documents are examined, the falsehood becomes glaring. 


My father was buried, as the certificate shows, in the name 
‘of Athur Rosebery. Those who buried him under that name knew 
that his name was Aldred and that the name, Rosebery, was a 
fiction. This fact did not disturb them one little bit. What have 
the defenders of the marriage laws and conventions to say to this? 
What are the use of marriage registers, of registers for births and 
deaths, if the details supplied for publication therein are false? 
The people who made this false registration believe in marriage 
Jaws. They lied about the dead man’s name because they believed 
in marriage laws. They registered as dead a man who had never 
been born. There has not been registered the death of a man who 
was born. One man has died without being born and another man 
has been born to immortality because of this falsehood. These / 
people believe in marriage and dare not face the truth. What 
nonsense. 


The marriage and birth certificates proved that I was an un- 
wanted child. I was an outlaw from the beginning. Legitimacy, 
or illegitimacy, mean nothing to me. Yet, of three families created 
by my two parents, I was the only legitimate offspring. This was 
not intended. Morally, I was illegitimate. To the other families, 
this point, which was one of indifference to me, meant everything, 
Morally, the offspring of these invalid marriages, as the certificates 
would show, were born in wedlock. These certificates do not lie in 
this matter but record truly. What confusion! And still I am 
told that this “marriage” works! 
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When my father contracted his bigamous marriage, he ex- 
plained, apparently, that he had a brother, “Ben,” and a brother, 
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“Charlie,” which was true; but-he was an outcast from his family 
and had worked for himself, ever since he left the navy. 


During his last illness, his brother, Charlie, visited him, using 
his right name, Charles Aldred. He took my father to Torquay, 
I believe, for a rest and then returned him to his home, where he 
died. Here Charles Aldred staggered the widow and family by 
stating that Arthur Rosebery was Arthur Aldred. 


Allowing that my father had concealed his identity for so long, 
I can sympathise with a reaction of pained surprise. If they be- 
lieved in the truth, I cannot sympathise with the false registration 
of death. If it is said that, since everything had been done in the 
name of Rosebery, it was impossible to change matters to Aldred, 
I say that the entire thing was built on a lie: and if lies are nec- 
essary to maintain respectability under the marriage system, that 
system ought to be destroyed. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this second marriage was a lie, 
that he had deserted without reason or consideration his legal wife: 
and child, my father was buried under a false name by his second 
family as a man of “fine character, who had always played the 
game.” Naturally, they wished to remember him as such. This. 
is the usual conventional pretence, 


But if marriage is supposed to protect the weak, why was L 
denied all acquaintance with his “fine character,” and why could 
he not have played the game by my mother and myself? I ask these 
questions, not ‘because the answers interest me too much, but because: 
I want to destroy a falsehood. Many people, who are most respect- 
able, will think I ought not to raise this issue. I think otherwise. 
My father’s fatal want of character taught me the need for loyalty. 
I do not believe in desertion, either of human beings or of causes. 
Nor do I believe in institutions that are wrecked once the truth is 
proclaimed. 
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Special Series of Lectures on |The Religious Iate"—a Booklet of Four Sermons 
preached by the Rev. Nacy MoGun Waruas, D.D., in the Tomkins Aventis 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, U.S.A. Such a spirit, of true religious 
emotion and sublime piety pervades the wholé of this small work—from which 
we make a quotation above—that its eon-ideration must inevitably prove 


} ‘profitable to all, and to none, more than myse £—GAA. 
June 5.—What is Religion ? ‘ 
sy 12,.—What is Christianity,? ; = - yee ~ 


o> 19.—What is a Christian? ; 
+, 26.—The Programme of “The Religious Life’? 
= { 


B "_« 
At the end of the Lecture, Vigorous and Coutteous Opposition is Invited. 
NO COLLECTION IS. MADE. : 


THEISM is a Religion of Common Selvee, b>edd'on Indisputable Facts. It Is 
a Natural Religion and a Natural The) logy. Literature - Gratis. and 
Post Free. Apply GUY A, pre ee Voluntary Theistic Missioner, 133, 


Goswell Road, E.C. i 4 é 
“THE SAFETY OF UNBEL".©,” bpyGUY A. ALDRED, 
mee, d., Pos © rt. ie 
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AUTHOR’S LAST THEISTIC HANDBILL. 


CLERKENWELL 
FREETHOUGHT MISSION; 


For.the promotion of Religious, Scientific and Seeular 
Truth, and the advocacy of the right and duty of every 
man to think for himself in all matters relating to his 
own welfare and his duty to his Brother men. 


Leader: 


GUY A. ALDRED, 133, Goswell Road, E.C. 


Ennounceiments: 
August & September, 1904. 


OPEN-AIR MEETINGS: 


AUGUST: CLERKENWELL GREEN, SUNDAY, 7pm. 
Aug. 7.—The Mission of Freethought. 
»> 14.—Calvary’s Lesson. 
1, 21.—The Christian Message: Its Glory and Despair. 
», 28.—Christianity, without Dogma. 


GARNAULT PLACE, TUESDAY, 8.15 p.m. 
Aug. 2.—The Perfection of God. 
13 9.—Is the Soul Immortal ? 
1 16.——-What Constitutes Infidelity ? 
uy, 23.—The Nonconformist Conscience. 
» 30.—Bhaddism as Taught by Bhudda. 


SEPTEMBER: CLERKENWELL GREEN, SUNDAY, 7 p.m. 
Sept. 4.—Nature’s Beneficerice: A reply to G. W. Foote. 
1» I1—“God and My: Neighbour,” 
ss 18.—The Trinity. 
mn 25.—Man: His Origin and His Gods, 
[p.r.o. 


‘GARNAULT PLACE, TUESDAY, 8.15 p.m. 
Sept. 6.—Theistic Impossibilities, . 
»  13.—Agnosticism, A Reasonable Religion. 
+ 20.—Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus.” 
» 27.—-Our Debt to the English Church.. 


THESE LECTURES are given under the auspices of the 
Association for the Study of Religious Truth. 


SPECIAL WORD to Freethinkers, Scientific Theists, and 
Agnostics : your help in assisting on thé cause would be greatly 
appreciated. Services are better than Contributions. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION entitling Subscribers to Right of 


Membership is 2d. Monthly. Cards of Membership und £21 par 
ticulars may be had of GUY A. ALDRED, Hon. Sec. 


A PUBLIC DEBATING ROOM will be opened in October. 
Particulars later. 


PLEASE NOTE that Mr. ALDRED and his helpers take no. 
fees for their services and defray their own expenses. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the funds urgently needed, and gratefully 
received, and duly ackiiowledged on Monthly Lecture Lists, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS : Received by collection and sale 
of literature, August 7th. 1/6. 


LITERATURE: The following, published by the Association, 
may be had as follows : 


‘* The History of the Bible, and its Relation to Religion,’ 
by Rey. MINOT J. SAVAGE. - FREE. 


“The Safety of Unbelief,” by GUY A. ALDRED.—14d., Post. 
Free, 14d. 


BALANCE SHEETS issued quarterly, beginning August 

7th, 1904. 
ea el Oi 

Mr..ALDRED will be glad to be of service to any 
strangers who may be in mental or domestic distress. 
His help will be none the less sincere, because, for -the 
most part, its form cannot be financial. A hearty 
sympathy and healthy assistance will be reserved for 
all who come, and differences of opinion shall‘ have no 
place in our welcome. “Come thou with us and we 
will do thee good.’’. 


Please do not throw this away. 


Author's Appeal 


TO EDITORS, READERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


[It was the author’s intention to collect his pamphlets and publish 
them in one volume. The war may make this impossible. But each 
pamphlet in The Werd Library will be sent round as suggested. So 
the appeal stands, applied to the entire scries. Collection in one 
volume is postponed, ] 


This collection of essays will be sent to a number of papers in 
all parts of the world for review. It will be sent specially to the 
press in Britain, America, the American Colonies, and the British 
Dominions. Editors are asked, as a favour, to send copies of their 
papers containing review notices to the author. 


The volume will be sent, also, to the chief public libraries in 
Britain and the United States. It will be sent post free to any 
public library in the world on the receipt of an application from 
the librarian. Readers are reminded that the first editions of each 
of the pamphlets, revised and collected in this volume, can be con- 
sulted in the British Museum. Some of them are to be found in 
the Public Library at New York. 


Readers are asked to purchase several copies of the work and 
to circulate the copies among their friends. Order small quantities. 
at reduced rates. The struggle for bread and freedom, for culture 
and liberty as well as security, must be revived and rewaged. If 
the reader belongs to some organisation that conducts meetings, he 
should arrange for the author to visit his town, and to be afforded 
a free platform from which to define his position. The author may 
be wrong on a thousand points, but the revival of thought and dis-. 
cussion must be right. The Glasgow Clarion Society did this in 
1912. Why not your organisation to-day? 


The widespread circulation of this work, apart from its cost of 
printing, will be an expensive business. It will be followed by other 
books that will be circulated in the same way. If the reader has 
enjoyed reading Essays in Revolt, and if he can assist in the cost 
of popularising the book, he or she should do so. The author wel- 
comes donations in the struggle and the money so received will be 
used in the public interest and to further the cause of thought and 
freedom to which he has dedicated his energies. A thousand people, 
helping from a thousand quarters, are an organisation of strength 
and energy for progress, the force of which cannot be estimated. 
Help now. 


Also, if you are critical, send along your criticisms. If you see 
a notice of this book, friendly or unfriendly, send it along. 
Whatever your communication, address it to the author at his 


private address: GUY ALDRED, 5 Batiot STREET, GLAscow, 
C.3., ScoTLAND. 
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Personal and Incidental 


Author’s Other Works Include: 


SOCIALISM AND PARLIAMENT.—Part 1.—Socialism or Parliament. 
1984. Rewritten amd Revised Edition. Out of Print. Shortly to 
be reprinted. 16 chapters and 8 appendices. 

SOCIALISM AND PARLIAMENT.—Part 11.—Government by Labour, 
3rd Edition. Rewritten and Revised. Shortly to be published. 
OR GOMMUNISM. (1935.) 21 chapters and 12 appendices, Shortly 

to be reprinted, with slight revisions and corrections, 
These booklets will be issued in popular form, for wide circulation, 
‘at absurdly cheap prices, to stimulate purchase and study, 


WHY JESUS WEPT. A series of historical essays, 

BAKUNIN. The life story of the great agitator. With his collected 
writings. 

RICHARD CARLILE, AGITATOR. Enlarged, to include selections 
from Carlile’s writings. 


These books will be issued rapidly from the Press—in slightly 
less popular form than the works previously mentioned, because 

they belong to study rather than. to ordinary propaganda. 
The interest in these writings will be special rather than general. 


AT GRIPS WITH WAR. First, Edition, 1929. Second Edition, 1932. 
This work will be re-issued at an early date. 


- 


“THE WORD” LIBRARY 


Pamphlets by 


GUY A. ALDRED 


1. SOCIALISM AND THE POPE. 
2. THE REBEL—OR HIS DISCIPLES? 


3. JOHN MACLEAN: MARTYR OF THE CLASS 
STRUGGLE. 


4. TO THE EDITOR: 30 Years’ Correspondence on 
Subjects of Varying Interest. 


5% HISTORICAL AND TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


6. STUDIES IN COMMUNISM. 


od 


PIONEERS OF ANTI-PARLIAMENTARISM. 


8. DOGMAS DISCARDED — Part I. 
(Stages of Thought: 1886-1908.) 


Other Pamphlets are being prepared and other Reprints 
issued. This will bring the Author’s writings up to date 
and restore to circulation essays too long out of print. 
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YOU SHOULD READ... 


“THE WORD” 


A monthly journal devoted to Anti-Militarism 


and the cause of the Conscientious Objecior. 


To rouse the people, to combat war, and to 


speed commonweal. 


Obtainable from: 


The Strickland Press and the Bakunin Press. 


On sale at all U.S.M. meetings. 


Single copies, 2d.; .postage 4d. Annual Sub., 2s. 6d. 


All comrades interested in THE JFORD and the 
pamphlets now being published, are invited to join the 
United Socialist Movement. Group: meetings are held 
every Monday, at 8 p.m., at Bakunin Hall, 29 Castle 
Street, Glasgow, €.4 
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